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“A Sensation-Ridden People.” 


In his book on “Success among Nations,’’ 
Dr. Emil Reich points out as chief among the 
causes of American peril the mental and moral 
qualities of American men and women. The 
American woman, as he observes her, is going 
te pieces through over-mentalization, through 
the cultivation of a “fierce energy,’’ that “bids 
fair to culminate finally in her absolute physi- 
cal breakdown.’’ The American man, in his 
turn, is lacking “in natural completeness. His 
development is far too rapid. He lacks a well- 
balanced emotional life, and this renders him 
incapable of applying all his heart or all his 
intellect to any one thing for any considerable 
time. He is, indeed, sensation-ridden to an 
extreme, and bis individuality is not well de- 
veloped. ”’ 

In support of Dr. Reich’s view the Indepen- 
dent instances “such horrors of savagery as 
the recent Georgia lynchings,’’ and asks if 
they could occur in a community emotionally 
well balanced, calmly rational, clear visioned; 
and takes notice that in the Northern states 
also “wide regions are populated by nominally 
tivilized beings that are capable upon the 
slightest provocation of giving themselves over 
to murderous frenzy.’’ 

Then “the millions of dollars that pour into 
Wall street promotion offices, in response to 
bonanza advertisements,’’ that one could “see 
through in a moment if he were not too sensa- 
tion-ridden to think.” Also the “scare-heads 
in American newspapers” though no one be- 
lieves them to be truthful; the theatres that 
ae crowded night after night, where “true 
trama’’ is debased by spectacular shows, over- 
wrought melodrama and the vaudeville. Fur- 
thermore America has the credit of being “the 
home of sensational preaching in the churches, 
of fantastic religious experiments, of absurd 
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tricks of political campaigning,’’ and of a de- 
velopment of advertising which does not com- 
port with sound emotional and intellectual 
conditions. And this sentence concludes the 
arraignment: “In the increasing disregard of 
law, in the disorders accompanying the strug- 
gles between labor and capital, in the indiffer- 
ence to a corruption of politics and justice by 
an unscrupulous commercialism, we are per- 
haps reaping fruits of sensationalism more 
deadly than foreign war or domestic rebellion.’’ 

Yet in making this last comparison the writ- 
er could not have estimated the deadliness of 
the fruits our “domestic rebellion, or foreign 
war’ manifesting themselves in this very sen- 
sationalism which is our disease. It is usual 
to hear the period of the civil war given as 
the date of the uprising of quickly gotten 
wealth and of unscrupulous speculation; and 
of the latter day beginning of the sensational- 
ism of blood spilling, which became thirsty for 
a Spanish war, and then hungry for empire and 
for domination over peoples of darker skin; and 
now our daily feeding on the horrors and 
slaughters of the awful tragedy in the East 
enhances the sensationalism of blood shedding 
which finds expression in almo:t any available 
pretext forlynching. The war-spirit is natur- 
ally prolific of all these things, in a people al- 
ready prone enough to emotional life through 
climatic cunditions and the enthusiasms inci- 
dent to a new and free country. 

When the religious nature is involved in 
these same conditions of American excitability 
and liberty, sometimes astounding havoc is 
made of what is called the liberty of the Spirit. 
Within the ranks of Quakerism,— which would 
by being still, know the Lord, and so discrim- 
inate between being drunk with the wine of 
sensation and being filled with the Spirit,— 
we should expect if anywhere the nation to be- 
hold an example of Christ-controlled sanity. 
But in sections of country where an enthusiasm 
for liberty and progress has overcome the 
patience of waiting on the Lord for the secret 
witness for Truth to make free indeed, the 
“liberty of the Spirit’ has not always been 
patiently distinguished from the “license of 
the creature.’’ On this very week of our pre- 
sent writing, scenes occurred at a so-called 
Friends’ camp-meeting, within a mile of where 
we were, where what had seemed to some the 
sublime effect of the sermons delivered, was 
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turned to the ridiculous at last by a preacher 
prostrating himself on the floor of the plat- 
form, so that the aspect of a crawling animal 
broke the spell in which some had been held. 
But there might be junctures when some single 
exhibition of an extravagance would operate at 
once as a red-flag, to startle the already sur- 
charged emotions of a crowd into explosive 
demonstrations. “Ministers” have in this way 
set mobs on fire to perform the mad work of 
lynchings. We desire true and earnest re- 
vivals, but let managers under our name well 
consider what is the difference between a 
crowd being “drunk with wine’’ and being 
“filled with the Spirit.’’ 

The deeping and composing effect of waiting 
in the silence of the flesh for “the true and 
holy witness”’ of the Spirit, has given Friends 
a name for stability, repose and balance of 
powers, fortitude and firmness in distracting 
situations, control of emotions that should not 
be our masters, deliverance from wildness of 
demeanor, and steadiness of authority under 
true enthusiasm from God. This attitude must 
remain our safeguard and remedy, —something 
deeper than the solution which our reviewer 
proposes when he says: “What this country 
needs above all things is a more patient and 
thorough-going intellectual life,’’ and “to 
sultivate by means of all the resources of our 
educational organization a calmer, a more per- 
sistent, a more substantial rationality.’’ But 
this control of well-ordered intellect must be 
from above itself, and by an indwelling with 
the spirit of the living Christ, “the word of 
faith which we preach.” 


JOHN ROBINSON, in his last sermon to the 
departing pilgrims at Leyden, said: 

“I charge you before God and his blessed 
angels to follow’ me no further than I have 
followed Christ. And if God should reveal 
anything to you by any other instrument of 
his, may you be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth by my ministry. 
For I am very confident that the Lord has 
more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his holy word.” 

But withal he exhorted us to take heed what 
we received for truth, and well to examine 
and compare and weigh it with other scriptures 
of truth, before we received it; for, saith he, 
it is not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such thick anti-Christian 
darkness, and that full perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once.—Brown’s Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England. 
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DIVINE LOVE COMMEMORATED. 


[This poem, which was inquired for on page 31, is fur- 
sished by H. W.. Webster, of Westerly, R. I., and by an- 
other subscriber.—Ep.] 


Who can fathom the redeeming 
Act of universal love? 

Human thought, though ever teeming, 
Yet will insufficient prove. 


Holy angels, ever lauding 
Of the great and wondrous scheme, 
Seraphs, hymning and applauding, 
Never can exhaust the theme. 


O! the height and depth! surprising 

Oh! the length and breadth, how great? 
Generations past, and rising 

Will the bliss participate. 


Sure the Father’s love was burning 
To poor lost and helpless man, 

Anxious for his safe returning 
Laid the meditorial plan. 


Nor less was our Saviour’s merit, 
Who severe obedience paid, 

Died, to obtain the Holy Spirit, 
For his creatures’ help and aid, 


Now above makes intercession, 
That the penitential mind, 

Who makes unreserved confession, 
And reforms, may pardon find. 


Wretched man, if such caressing 
Work not on thy brutal heart. 

If thou spurn’st the heav’nly blessing, 
Thou in it wilt have no part. 


Blame thy conduct, charge not heaven; 
On thy head thy blood will lie, 
Every help to thee is given 
Suiting man’s free agency. 


Do not, for a moment's pleasure, 
Forfeit this thy dear-bought right 

To the joy and endless treasure, 
Which the Gospel brought to light. 


Use thy reason, grace assisting 
Every faculty within; 

Thou shalt know a brave resisting 
All the deadly powers of sin. 


Taste religion’s chaste embraces, 
Faith with genuine works adorn; 
Virtue has eternal graces, 
Fresh and blooming every morn. 


All her joys beyond expressing 
Peace that yields a golden crop; 

She’s in life the choicest blessing, 
And in death the grateful drop. 


Wing thy soul, and qualify her 
For the converse held above; 
Tip thy tongue, to join the choir 
In melodious strains of love. 


Utterly disclaiming merit; 
Praise the Father and the Son, 
Jointly with the Holy Spirit, 
An eternal Three in One! 


—Author unknown. 

WitHouT Cost, Not A SACRIFICE. —We have 
our respective allotments and fields of service, 
but our offerings will not avail much without 
a cost to ourselves, whether it be in the sacri- 
fice of time with exercise of spirit, and some- 
times with sacrifice of some of our substance, 
and experiencing those plunges and conflicts 
of spirit that may be essential to prepare for 
service amongst some who are under particu- 


lar temptations.—A Correspondent. 
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Faithfulness in Early Rudiments the Basis of 
the Larger Spiritual Life. 


BY MORTON C. COGGESHALL. 
(Concluded from page 60.) 

So to a soul without a deep abiding faith in 
God’s knowledge and wisdom and a sense of 
reverence for His character there can be noth- 
ing to create hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. 

When there is no recognition of the majesty 
of the divine law there can exist no craving 
for a revelation of grace. 

When you find a man who spends his life 
from one year’s end to another, careless as to 
a sense of gratitude for the mercies of each 
day, with no desire in his heart to return 
thanks for all the benefits he has received from 
his maker, look not for his recognition of God’s 
hand in the great events of life. 

Some sudden, overwhelming catastrophe may 
startle him for a few moments, but there is 
little chance that it will persuade him of the 
truth of God if he has persistently pushed it 
away from his thoughts in the quiet hours of 
each day’s experience. 

When a young man enters business life true 
and honorable success depends upon his ac- 
ceptance at the outset of his career of the 
principle found in the passage suggestive of 
these thoughts. His promotion to positions 
of greater trust will depend on the spirit which 
animated him in the work already performed. 

His ability to respond to a call for increased 
value of service is the result of patient, pains- 
taking, perhaps laborious work. The dry, hard 
soulless tasks that come under the definition 
of drudgery may be the Moses and the prophets 
of business life. Only as they have received 
honest and faithful attention can there be an 
entrance into larger fields of usefulness com- 
manding satisfactory recognition of merit. 

But of all illustrations of the irresistible 
force of this law none are more terribly sad 
than that of broken promises in the marriage 
relation. When there stealthily creeps over 
husband or wife the fascinating power of some 
other man or woman paralyzing the will, blind- 
ing them as to duty and creating an eagerness 
to sacrifice all that they have held sacred for 
years, to a passion as temporary as it is absurd, 
we see most vividly the power of this truth. 

Thousands have been deluded by the belief 
that if they could but free themselves from 
the bonds that bind them together and choose 
another more congenial companion with whom 
to share the ills and joys of life, they would 
realize perfect bliss. Through divorce this 
wild visionary design is constantly being car- 
ried out. But if we could only see into such 
hearts we would often discover that bitterness 
of disappointment the end of which is an un- 
utterable despair. Ifa husband or a wife fails 
to comprehend the sacredness of marriage and 
the solemnity of the command ‘‘what there- 
fore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,’’ they have no solid foundation for 
happiness, and a change in the superstructure 
does not rebuild the foundation. 

If they have not appreciated the joy of a 
union that has received God’s sanction and 

| blessing, neither will they desire that blessing 

| in any future alliances that either of them 
may make; and without the Divine approval 
there can be no hope of a permanent love. 
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A relationship, to perfect which the most 
delicate and wise adjustment is required and 
which can be used by the Holy Spirit as a fit- 
ting illustration of the union between Christ 
and His church, is so sacred a theme that it 
should never be approached except in the 
spirit of reverence. 

“‘If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother be is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” St. John here 
bears his testimony to the truth that the con- 
dition of heart necessary for the reception of 
a sublime revelation is the same .in character 
as that which makes manifest the simplest duty 
of life, and that failure to respond to the 
Divine call to love our brother renders im- 
possible any intimate loving relations with 
God. 

When our Lord gave His disciples the prayer 
we so love to repeat, He added these solemn 
words, ‘‘For if ye forgive men their trespasses 
your Heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. ”’ 

If love has not taken such possession of our 
hearts as to create therein an atmosphere that 
is Divine, there exists no medium through 
which God can speak to us his words of for- 
giveness so that they can be understood. 

The great and wonderful truth of God’s for- 
giveness of sin can never persuade that heart 
of His love, that is a stranger to compassion 
for another’s transgression. 

‘And whither I go ye know and the way ye 
know. Thomassaith unto Him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest, and how can we know 
the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, 
the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me. If ye had known me 
ye should have known my Father also; and 
from henceforth ye know Him and have seen 
Him. Philip saith unto Him: Lord, show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith 
unto him, Have | been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not know me Philip?”’ 

“If they hear not Moses and the prophets 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.”’ 

“He was in the world and the world was 
made by Him and the world knew Him not. 
He came unto His own and His own received 
Him not. But as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on His name.” 

This is very strong and plain teaching. God 
can reveal Himself in many ways, but it is 
possible that He can walk close beside us, that 
we can see the revelation of His power in 
lives all around us, and yet these words that 
He addressed to Philip can be with equal truth 
spoken to us,’’ have I been so long time with 
you and yet hast thou not known me Philip?” 

**Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye 
should be ignorant how that all our fathers 
were under the cloud and all passed through 
the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea. And did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
same spiritual drink; for they drank of that 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ.”’ 

Dives certainly showed a most commendable 
spirit in desiring the welfare of those he had 














COMPLETE IN HIM. 
(Col. 2: 10.) 

Composed by Tacy M. Jewett, twelve hours be- 
fore her death. She was a beloved member and 
elder of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, departed this 
life Eleventh Month Ist, 1894, at her home in Lin- 
coln, Virginia. 




































































He is able to keep you from falling. Jude 24. 
Able all things to subdue. Phil. 3: 21. 


























To bind up that whichis broken. Ez. 34: 16. 
And save to the uttermost, too. Heb. 7: 25. 
He is able to open the blind eyes. Isa. 42: 7. 











Able to save and destroy. Jas. 4: 12. 

To make crooked things straight before us. Isa. 
42: 16. 

And fill us with gladness and joy. Rom. 14: 17. 

He is able to heal our diseases. Jer. 30: 17. 












































Able to keep us from sinning. Rom. 6: 14. 
And make perfect his life inthesoul. Col. 4: 12. 
He is able to carry our burdens. Matt. 11: 28. 
To rid us of anxious care. 1 Pet. 5: 7. 

Able to rest us when weary. Ex. 23: 14. 
Willing our crosses to share. 
































Psalm 139: 17. 
All this and much more will He give. 














2 Chron. 











25: 9. 
Through faith in the dear name of Jesus; 
Whatsoever we ask we receive. Matt. 21: 22. 
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Losing Faith When Things Go Well. 


People say, ‘“It is easy to trust God when 
things are going well with us.’ That is quite 
true. But let us not forget that it is a great 
deal easier to stop trusting God or thinking 
about Him when things are going well with 
us, and we do not seem to need Him so much 
as in the hours of darkness. ‘There is danger 
of losing faith when things go well. And it 
is this danger from uninterrupted prosperity, 
the Psalmist is referring to when he says: 
“*Because they have no changes, therefore, 
they fear not God.’’ Certainly prosperity 
and untroubled lives have their own most 
searching trials of faith. 

There are disadvantages of having things 
go well. One, as we have mentioned, is for- 
getfulness of God. It is a strange perversity 
of human nature that we are so likely to leave 
God out of mind when things are going well 
with us, while we call upon Him most quickly 
when in trouble. Another is pride and self- 
sufficiency. It does not take uninterrupted 
prosperity long to engender these feelings in 
most of men. It takes a large measure of 
grace to successfully resist the tendency. 
There are diseases that are common to the 
north, the dark, ice-bound regions of the earth; 
but let us not forget that there are a great 
many more that belong to the tropics. It is 

‘ not well for us to live always in the sunshine. 
At least, it takes more grace to live well there 
amid the added, though unseen, dangers. 
‘Because they have no changes, therefore, 
they fear not God.”’ 

There are advantages of having faith tested. 
The Edomite saint must have looked into 
birds’ nests when he used the comparison, ‘‘I 
said, I shall die in my nest.”” This is what a 
good many people say. They build each a 
nest for himself, and not for a summer, but 
for a life. They say that they shall die in it 
after many years of enjoyment of it. But 
they need the treatment the mother bird gives 
her young. Her first step is to make the nest 
uncomfortable. ‘‘As an eagle stirreth up 





































































































































































































































































































































































































To make our maimed bodies whole. Acts 3: 16.\ faith is often ‘‘found unto praise and honor 


God's thoughts toward his children are precious. | tions for the niceties of learning, should de- 
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her nest,”’ she mixeth the thorny outside with 
the downy inside. So God, by His testing 
providences, makes the place of rest one of 
unrest to us, and thus lures us out to trust 
ourselves to his care and guidance over un- 
tried ways. And so he brings us to a strong- 
er, maturer, more useful life. The wind roots 
the tree deeper in the soil. The stormy 
waves cause the anchor to take a deeper grip. 
There are advantages in disadvantages. Dis- 
appointments have proven God’s best appoint- 
ments. Financial ruin has proven a man’s 
salvation. Sickness has brought to many 
people their highest health. The uses of 
faith testing have been corrective, instruc- 
tive, sanctifying, satisfying. The trial of 


Science and Industry. 

LEARN TO Swim.—The past few weeks hayg 
been marked by two steamship disaters, Jy 
one case more than five hundred, in the othe 
more than nine hundred lives were lost. Jy 
the latter case all the lives were lost withig 
a few hundred feet of land, where the ability 
to swim, even a few minutes, would hay 
brought one to safety. 

Ail children, both boys and girls, should 
learn to swim. Out of all the hundreds of 
passengers on a great ocean steamer wrecked 
a few years ago, not one woman was saved;— 
they could not swim. Women are as liable 
to be drowned as men. They should learn to 
swim, and be prepared for danger. 

It isnot hard to acquire the art of swimming, 
Select a quiet, smooth place, where the bottom 
descends gradually; wade out until the water 
is up to your chin,then turn your face toward 
the shore, lean forward, and try to swim, 
There you will be in no danger of drowning, 
If you go down the bottom will catch you, so 
you can paddle for the shore, making just such 
motion as a frog makes when swimming. 

Perhaps the best way to swim at first is to 
shut the eyes and plunge under the water, 
swimming as long as you can hold your breath, 
then coming to the surface to try it again, 
So long as your head is under water, it will be 
impossible for you to sink, and you will find 
yourself making progress. When you have 
learned thus to swim under water, like a frog, 
the next thing is to bend the neck backward, 
and thus raise the head,—not the shoulders, 
—out of the water. Some have suggested 
a little board put under the chin, or a neck- 
lace of big corks. By taking off one cork each 
day as confidence is gained, one will soon learn 
the art. ‘ 

One method is to have a bandage around the 
chest, just under the arms, with a few feet of 
strong cord attached to the band, and fastened 
the other end to a light pole. With this a 
strong person standing on the land can helpa 
learner, and keep him from being frightened. 
Two or three pounds lifting will keep a person 
above water; and if he can keep his whole 
body except his nose, under water, he cannot 
sink. The chief danger is in raising the hands 
and the shoulders out of water. This sinks 
the nose under. This people do when they 
are frightened. They bob up and down, strug- 
gle, inhale water, and sink. If they would 
keep their hands down in the water, and move 
their feet slowly, as if climbing stairs, it 
would not be easy for them to sink while thus 
treading water. 

We hope all our young friends will learn to 
swim, and then they may not only save their 
own lives in danger, but also rescue others 
who are in danger of drowning. And if a per- 
son who cannot swim gets beyond his depth, 
or sinks in a place near the shore, if he will 
keep his wits about him he can easily walk or 
crawl and reach dry land. Many a man has 
lain in the water thinking over his past life 
and drowning, when a little quick common 
sense would have said to him, “crawl ashore;” 
and by creeping a rod or two he would have 
reached shoal water and been out of danger. 
—Common People. 




































and glory.’’—-G. B. F. Hallock. 
Illiterate Knowledge. 


An acquaintance once expressed surprise 
that Thomas B. Reed, who had keen apprecia- 


vote much of his time to a man who was fa- 
mously deficient in diction and grammar. The 
remark was repeated to Reed, and his reply 
was characteristic. He declared that his illit- 
erate friend was, in reality, one of the most 
intelligent men he had ever known; that his 
knowledge, though unlettered, was broad, 
clear, sane and human. He added that some 
of the best educated men he knew were men 
without book education. 

We find these men of natural and acquired 
knowledge in every walk of life. It is the 
habit of the frivolous to ridicule their lapses, 
and the thoughtless constantly express wonder 
that they should amount to anything in the 
life and business of the times. As a matter 
of fact, many of the men who have given 
money for educational institutions and whose 
ideals have contributed much to the develop- 
ment of education itself could not at any time 
of their lives have passed the examinations of 
the primary department of a public school. But 
their intelligence was larger than mere rules. 

We have unconsciously brought the distinc- 
tion into our terms of speech. The ready 
man we accept as one who has the common- 
sense and information in his head. He has 
it as his fingers’ tips, we say. He knows 
what’s what, we add. He is at home in any 
situation, we add again, and so on through all 
the synonyms of plain knowledge. At the 
same time we look upon the finely trained 
man, the manof learning, as one who can 
grind out ideas, who can cram, catch an idea, 
catch on, get up a subject, and all the varia- 
tions of the ability to use the education which 
he has acquired. We need not underestimate 
either kind of knowledge in order to appreci- 
ate both. 

The difference is simply a recognition of 
conditions. We laughed when, in reply to 
congratulations upon a signal] duty nobly per- 
formed in a crisis, an American governor re- 
plied: ‘‘I seen my duty and I done it,’’ but 
we never thought, even amid our smiles, that 
there was a real ignorance in the man who 
performed the public service. 

And truly, in these days of educational skim 
milk in fancy vessels it is a delight to wander 
into asolid farmhouse and get honest cream 
— the old stone crock.—Saturday Evening 
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Christ-like devotion. 


A CuristT likeness can be attained only by4 
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For “THE FRIEND” 
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By Request. 


A QUIET MIND. 


“ My peace I give unto you”—(John 14: 27.) 


I have a treasure which I prize; 
It’s like I cannot find; 

’Tis far beyond what earth can give; 
Tis this—a quiet mind. 


But ’tis not that I'm stupefied, 
Or senseless, dull or blind; 


’Tis God's own peace that reigns within, 


Which forms my quiet mind. 


I found this treasure at the Cross; 
And there to every kind 

Of weary, heavy-laden sduls, 
Christ gives a quiet mind. 


My Saviour’s death and risen life, 
To give it were designed; 

His love’s the never-failing spring 
Of this my quiet mind. 


The love of God within my breast 
My heart to Him doth bind; 

This is the peace of heaven on earth; 
This is my quiet mind. 


I’ve many a cross to take up now, 
And many left behind, 

But present troubles move me not, 
Nor shake my quiet mind. 


And what may be to-morrow’s cross, 
I never seek to find; 

My Saviour says, “ Leave that to me, 
And keep a quiet mind.” 


And well I know the Lord hath said, 
To make my heart resigned, 

That mercy still shall follow those 
Who have this quiet mind. 


I meet with pride and wit and wealth, 
And scorn, and looks unkind; 

It matters not—I envy none 
While I've a quiet mind. 


I’m waiting now to see my Lord, 
Who’s been to me so kind; 

I want to thank Him face to face, 
For this my quiet mind. 


Tenth Month 6th, 1856. 


The Passing of ‘Summer. 


BY THOMAS P. COPE. 





= Presence of Mind. 
other A story is related by a dressmaker who 
7. served every year in a certain Friend’s family in 
rithin Philadelphia. ‘The writer has the story from 
bility the dressmaker, who in turn had it from the 
have “heroine of the hour,’’ the old lady whu saved 
her household from perhaps serious robbery, 
hould and evil men from crime, by her courage and 
ds of esence of mind. Her name is still known 
ocked among Philadelphia Friends, but will not be 
aia given here. 
iable A large home, one child (a daughter) and 
rn to several servants were her portion in the night 
; when her cool courage was called for. She 
ning, occupied the room with her daughter in rooms 
ottom adjoining; the servants slept in a separate 
water § ving. On the night named the daughter 
ward awakened with some indisposition. The mother 
— volunteered to go to the kitchen and make her 
ning, some hot ur medicinal drink. She donned her 
U, 8 § wrapper and took a small night light and went 
such softiy down stairs. As she reaches the lower 
. hall, there stood staring at her from the par- 
18 to lor door a very large, rough, ill-visaged strange 
vater, man. Instead of screaming or fainting, or 
eath, dropping her light and running, the little old 
eal. Friend held up a warning finger and whispered, 
va as if they had been ‘‘pals’’ all their lives, 
find “Hush! how did thee get in?” 
_ Taken by surprise the person addressed re- 
TOR, plied obediently, ‘‘Through the basement win- 
a dow.’ 
ers, “Hush, not so loud,” said his gifted adver- 
ested sary.”’ Somebody sick up stairs! ‘‘Any body 
neck- with thee?’’ Still in guarded whispers. 
‘ each “There’s a fellow at the front door I was 
learn just going to let in,’’ replied her dupe, sheep- 
nd the ishly. ” ‘ “ 
Hush! softly,’ using the finger. Now 
eet of don’t make any noise and I’ll let thee out. 
tened Tread softly,’’ and thus marshalled before her 
this & and her candle, the huge burglar passed through 
help a the vestibule and there, sure enough, as the 
tened. street door was opened, stood his evil compan- 
eres ion ready to come in. Guilt-stricken he stepped 
whole back in surprise in effort to hide from the light, 
_ and the other passed out. 
— “Don’t make a noise.’’ Said the social own- 
= er of the home—‘‘Farewell.’’ 
1 they “Good night,’’—gruffly replied her late 
a, guest, hurriedly going down the step and off 
ve into the darkness. 
| move She did not faint then. She went to her 
irs, it 9 kitchen in the basement, Closed the window 
e thus through which the robber had entered, made 
the tea or hot drink, and told her daughter the 
arn to next day and the dressmaker the next season. 
| their It’s years ago, but ever fresh as an instance 
others of geat courage and remakable presence of 
& per mind. Another instance of presence of mind is 
dope given,—in an old Friend who showed great 
Py calmness under fiery trial. She sat, one winter 
a a evening, by a table which held a lamp. By 
= om some mishap it fell to the floor and instantly 
st ignited and a rug and the edge of her dress 
ours began to burn quite merrily. She did not jump 
aa or scream or fan the flame, but said briskly to 
are her brother who was providentially near,— 
anger “Evert, thee sees I am on fire, put me out.’’ 
Thus appealed to, Evert, yet with a strong 
ly bys sense of the ludicrous, ran with a rug and 










(Written at Haverford School in 1839, and now pre- 
sented by a surviving schoolmate.) 


Summer is soon past, and then comes Au- 
tumn’s malancholy reign, bringiug to my mind 
a train of sad reflections in the decay of things 
mortal. The falling leaves and the blighted 
flowers present images of the decay of beauty; 
and the naked branches of the trees from 
among which glad voices of the woodland song- 
sters are no longer heard, remind me of the 
desolateness of old age, the Autumn of life, 
when all we love has fallen away one by one, 
till all are gone, like the beauteous flowers, to 
lie in the cold ground for a season. 

But as we mourn over the flowers we have 
loved to look upon, when the hand of winter 
has withered their bloom, although we know 
they will return to us with renewed beauty, so 
grieve for the loss of those we love,—over 
whose welfare we have long kept watch with 
anxious tenderness,—although we know they 
are not lost to us forever. There is a hope 
reserved for us of joining those loved beings 
in the heavenly choir, never again to feel the 
pang of separation. And if it be not true that 


mothered the flames while the calm Quakeress 
aided him by sitting still. 
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the spirits of the departed are permitted to 
revisit and administer the healing balm of 
consvlation to those they have left desolate, 
yet it seems as though we were permitted to 
enjoy though unseen the company of those we 
have loved on earth. 

But death to ourselves is a fearful thing; 
dreadful is the thought of standing in the 
presence of Eternal Justice. Yet we must all 
die, whether in infancy ere the soul is tainted 
or guilt has set his mark upon the sinless brow 
in the spring-time of life, when the thoughts 
are full of glad hupes and bright dreams of the 
future, when the pulse beats quick and high 
at the voice of ambition, when care is a thing 
unknown and the spirit delights to soar on the 
wings of fancy and imagination ;—in the prime 
of manhood when we have lived long enough 
to see hopes blighted and fair prospects ¢de- 
stroyed —or whether in old age we lay our sil- 
ver temples in their last repose. The verdant 
turf shall be our covering and the fair flowers 
shall spring up and bloom upon our graves, and 
among them the soft zephyrs shall gently ply. 
There is a melancholy delight in such reflec- 
tions. They wean our thoughts from earth to 
heaven, and teach us to live always prepared 
for another state of existence. 


PERFUNCTORY SERVICE.—The deadening ef- 
fect which professionalism may have upon the 
soul of the Christian was once illustrated by 
B. W. Moody in an incident illustrating how 
he was first led to realize this danger. One 
of his Sunday School pupils had been acci- 
dentally drowned, and the child’s mother sent 
for him. He went to the house and talked to 
the woman, told her he would see about the 
coffin and conduct the funeral. Then accom- 
panied by his little daughter he started for 
home. They walked in silence for a time, 
when the child said, ‘* Papa, suppose we were 
very, very poor, and I had to go to the river 
every day to get wood, and suppose I should 
slip in and get drowned, wouldn’t you be 
awful sorry.”” Moody says then and there he 
awoke to the fact that he was getting profess- 
ional. Folding his darling to his bosom, and 
in that moment of inspiration lifting his heart 
in prayer to God, he returned, grasped the 
weeping mother’s hand, wept as if his child 
had been drowned, and not hers, and out of 
the fulness of his heart poured out his soul in 
prayer. Professionalism was gone and he 
had a fellowship in her suffering. 





Know, 0 child of God, that it is not the form 
godliness without the spirit that is demanded of 
you, but the furm and spirit so firmly united 
that they can never be divorced. The virtue 
is not in the form of dress but in the spirit 
that leads the Christian to attire himself in 
modest apparel for Christ’s sake. This is the 
highest ideal of Christian dressing, and in it 
is to be found the very germ from which 
comes all the good of modest attire. 

There is but one way to get religion into 
dress and that is to get it into the heart, and 
then it will be made manifest in all we think 
and do. It will find expression in our words, 
in our actions, in our dealings just as it will 
in our attire.—Hvangelical Visitor. 








THERE is only one real failure in life possi- 
ble, and that is not to be true to the best one 
knows.—Farrar. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Ninth Mo. 10, 1904 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
“ A little bird sat on a tree 
Happy as little bird could be.” 
A story is told of a small Quaker lad who 
went shooting after birds. A little fellow 


perched on a high branch outlined against the 
sky attracted him and he took aim, and in a 
moment more would have had him in hand; 
but at that instant out fluffed the tiny throat 
feathers, open came the beak, out poured a 
little joyous song. That song of praise saved 
him. The little hunter lowered his weapon, 


avowed a vow he kept until old and gray head- 
ed, never to kill a bird for sport. Innocent, 
happy, helpless, praising its Creator with “the 
best member that it had.’’ Its life was secure 
by the Providence that taught it to sing. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STaTES—By the recent death of William Weight- 
man, of the firm of Powers & Weightman, of this city, 
manufacturing chemists, the ownership and management 
of the business devolves upon his widowed daughter, Anna 
M. Weightman Walker, the surviving partner. She is 
also the heir to all his property, estimated to be worth 
fifty millions of dollars. 

A bakery in New York City has for several years been 
in the practice of giving away stale bread to those per- 
sons who called for it at certain hours. Until lately not 
over two hundred such persons preseated themselves daily 
for this relief. They now number four hundred or more. 
There is also noted an increase of patients at the hospi- 
tals whose maladies are due to privation and debilitation 
rather than to organic causes. Much of the present growth 
of poverty is attributed by local observers to the troubles 
between labor and capital, which has caused the with- 
drawal of about $2,500,000 a month from use in the 
hands of wage earners in that city. 

The Maragliano serum for the treatment of tuberculosis 
has been sent to the Phipps Institute in this city, where 
experiments for immunizing persons against the disease 
wil] be undertaken for the first time in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Directions for the administration of the serum 
have already been received from the Maragliano labora- 
tories in Italy, and patients have been selected for the 
experiment. Dr. Maragliano advises that in addition to 
the inoculation, the flesh and milk of cattle that have 
been rendered immune by the same method be used as a 
diet. Physicians throughout America, it is said, will watch 
the progress of the experiments. 

The Butchers’ National Organization, in order to bring 
the packing-houses in Chicago and elsewhere to an agree- 
ment with their employees, has announced its intention 
to force a meat famine and that no member of the Meat 
Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen’s Union will be allowed to 
dress any animal until the strike is settled. 

A despatch from Washington of the 29th ultimo says: 
The infection with typhoid germs of the water taken from 
the Potomac into the reservoirs that supply Washington 
has led to the determination on the part of the District 
of Columbia authorities to make use of the remedy dis- 
covered by Dr. George T. Moore and Karl F. Kellerman, 
bacteriologists of the Department of Agriculture, for the 
destruction of alge and disease germs in water by the 
copper sulphate solution. Dr. Moore, in speaking of the 
method which he has given to the world, says: “ It is en- 
tirely practicable, cheaply and quickly to destroy objec- 
tionable alge in small lakes, ponds, storage reservoirs and 
other similar bodies of water by the use of extremely di- 
lute solutions of copper sulphate or of metallic copper. 
The fact that an extremely dilute solution (one to one 
hundred thousandth) will probably destroy the most viru- 
lent typhoid and cholera bacteria at ordinary tempera- 
tures in three hours is of great importance and signifi- 
cance. Solutions of copper as dilute as this are not 
considered injurious to man or other animals. The value 
of copper, especially in typhoid and other related diseases, 
should be carefully investigated by competent patholo- 
gists.” He considers that the death-rate from typhoid 
fever in any community may be greatly lessened by the 
use of copper as a germicide. 

A Lick Observatory bulletin deals with the results of 
recent astronomical work at Mount Hamilton. The dis- 
tance of Alpha Centauri has been determined spectro- 
scopically. So far as known this is the nearest star to 
us. The result is in harmony with observations by means 


of the ordinary telescope, to the effect that light, travel- 
ing with a speed of 186,000 miles per second, requires 
four and one-fourth years to reach us from that star. 


The Minnesota, the largest vessel ever built in the 
United States, has lately visited Philadelphia. In capa- 
city she is exceeded only by the White Star Liner Baltic. 
She has her enormous carrying power chiefly through her 
great depth. From the keel to the upper navigating 
bridge is nearly ninety feet. She is 630 feet long and 
has an extreme breadth of 734 feet. The Minnesota and 
her sister ship, the Dakota, soon to go into commission, 
are primarily cargo carriers; but they also have accom- 
modations for 218 first cabin and sixty-eight second cabin 
passengers. Below decks about 2400 steerage passen- 
gers, consisting almost exclusively of Chinese, may be 
carried, The vessel belongs to the Great Northern Steam- 
ship Company. 

A reflecting telescope, five feet in diameter, built by 
Dr. A. A. Common, a distinguished English astronomer, 
has lately come into the possession of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, by gift. It is spoken of as the largest “ ef- 
fective” telescope in the world. 

FOREIGN.—Severe fighting is reported to have been re- 
sumed at Port Arthur on the 27th ult. 

In the neighborhood of Liaoyang, perhaps forty miles 
from Port Arthur, a terrible slaughter has occurred both 
of Russians and Japanese, over 400,000 men having met 
in battles which have continued several days in succession. 
It is stated that the whole history of warfare tells of 
no such bombardments, no such carnage and no such per- 
sistency. Day after day the fight was resumed at day- 
break and kept up with hardly a moment’s intermission 
until after nightfall. The Russians finally retreated upon 
the capture of Liaoyang by the Japanese. 

A census has recently been taken in London of the 
number of persons who attend religious meetings on the 
First-day of the week, by which it appears that of 1,000 
possible attenders about 474 are actually present. This 
is regarded as a favorable showing. 

In a recent speech the French Premier Combes stated 
his intention of carrying out his policy for national sov- 
ereignty, independent of the clergy. 

An imperial ukase has been published in Russia making 
provisional amendments pending a general revision of the 
whole legislation concerning Jews. The amendments grant 
greatly extended residential privileges to the higher 
class of the educated Jews, and permit certain indicated 
Jews, or those who have served in the army to reside in 
any part of the empire. 

The Mexico Oil Company has struck oil on its property 
at El Cuguas, State of Vera Cruz. While recent strikes 
have been made of liquid asphalt, a very low grade oil, 
the El Cuguas well, it is said, is the first commercial well 
to spout in the southern republic. 

The iron deposits of Norway are declared to be the 
richest in the world, and to consist of three mountains, 
which are 60 per cent. pure iron. The mines are pro- 
ducing 10,000 tons a day. The company owning the 
mines has built a line to the Norwegian coast, which is 
open all the year. 
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tas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Young woman Friend student wishes work out of schogl 
hours in Philadelphia for the winter, by which she may 
earn board and lodging. 

Address “‘ L,” 
Office of THE FRienp, 


CORRECTION.—The name of the author of the articl 
Faithfulness in Early Rudiments the Basis of the 
Spiritual Life, is Morton C. Coggeshall, instead of Morton, 
P., as printed in last issue. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 

On and after Ninth Month 1st, 1904, the Library wil} 
be open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Westtown Boarding School.—The school year 
opens on Third-day, Ninth Month 13th, 1904. New schol. 
ars should arrive at the school before noon, or as 
in the afternoon as possible. Tr¢irs leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, for Westtown, at 7.16, 8.18, 11.12 
A. M.; 1.32, 2.50, 3.46, 4.32 P. M., and later. Parents 
will kindly send word to the school beforehand, if children 
are obliged to take a train later than the 4.32 P. m. 

Ws. F. WIcKeRsHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Medford, N. J., Ninth Month 15th, 1904. Train leaves 
Market Street Ferry at 9 o’clock; Haddon Avenue, Cam- 
den, 9.12; Haddonfield, 9.28; Marlton, 9.40, arriving at 
Medford at 9.50. Returning, leave Medford at 2.05 and 
5.10 P. M. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders of this Quarterly 
Meeting will in future be held on Fourth-day, the day 
preceding the Quarterly Meeting at 10 A. M., at Haddon- 
field in the Third and Ninth Months, and at Moorestown 
in the Sixth and Twelfth Months. 








Diep, at Pennsdale, Lycoming Co., Pa., on the first of 
Sixth Month, 1904, Joun 8S. Kirk, an esteemed member 
and overseer of Muncy Monthly and Particular Meetings, 
in the seventieth year of his age. The testimony of his 
life was in the words of the apostle, “ What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ - & 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, that I may 
know Him and the power of his resurrection.” 

——, on the twenty-second of Eighth Month, 1904, 
ANN M. Way, wife of Henry 0. Way (deceased), and 
member of Earlham Monthly Meeting at E] Modena, Cal., 
at the age of eighty-seven years, one month and twenty- 
five days. She passed away at the home of her daughter, 
Mindie L. Frazier, in Pasadena, Cal. She was the eldest 
daughter of Henry and Mary Frazier and was born at 
New Garden in Guilford County, N. Carolina. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” A 
mother beloved in Israel. 

——, after an illness of two weeks at the home of her 
parents at Emporia, Kansas, the twenty-sixth of Eighth 
Month, 1904, ExizaBeTH B. Smira, daughter of Joshua 
P. and Mary M. Smith, in the thirteenth year of her age. 
She was a autifol child, thoughtful and sympathetic. 
Though of a lively turn, it seemed to be her delight ia 
obedience to her parents’ wishes to conform to the testi- 
monies of our Society. She expressed during her illness 
the satisfaction and comfort it then was to her that she 
had endeavoured to adhere to the plain language, &., 
in which she was educated. She spoke of the dear 
Master’s presence, with desires that He might comfort 
her in her great sufferings. Though so young in years 
she was a good example, and beloved by old and young. 
She passed quietly away, and we doubt not that through 
the mercies of her Redeemer, whom she loved, her pure 
fied spirit bas been gathered with the redeemed ones 
beyond the reach of the trials and temptations of this 
world. 

——, at his late residence in Malvern, Chester Co., Pa, 
Eighth Month 6th, 1904, Hiram Roserts, in the eigh 
eighth year of his age; a member of Gwynedd Mon 
Meeting of Friends, Pa. 

——, on Fifth Month 26th, 1904, at the home of her 
daughter, Ruth B. Doudna, Barnesville, Obio, ANNA 
BunDY, widow of the late John Bundy, aged eighty-nine 
years and twelve days. A member of Stillwater Monthly 
and Barnesville Particular Meeting of Friends. She was 
a faithful attender of meeting until prevented by the 
infirmities of age; a diligent reader of the Scriptures snd 
a consistent example of a simple Christian life. Though 
confined to a hed of suffering for almost two years this 
dear mother in Israel maintained a childlike faith and 
resignation, trusting in the Lord her Shepherd, at whos 
summons she was led into the valley and shadow, fearing 
no evil, leaning on the Everlasting Arm. 
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